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The Reorganised Junior High School Pr9gram, funded by Title'^III 
of the Elementary ''and Secondary Educat^.on Act, completed its second 1 2 27 

year of-operation in June 1973. ESEA Title III funds were used to hire ' ' ? 
an additional counselor for each of the two ^schools in the project, 
Jordan and MarsKallv^University • A major procedural objective c^alled 
for the counselors to place' greater emphasis on team member, imple- 
menter, and facilitator functions. The outC(3ine objectives of tfe^ 
p^ ject were increased* counselor effectiveness as viewed by teachers x& 
and students, positi^ve student' attitudes toward school, and increased 
pai^nt and student ^nvolvemant in the school, 

' The two seventh ^r.ade counselors at Jordan assvimed responsibility 
for the usual administrative role in the area of student behavior. 
All other severtth grade concerns also W(»re fuhn^led Into the seventh - 2-4 • 

grade office and the ti^o counselors , Working contacts between coun- q 
Qelors and teachers I'jere increased by team meetings, held ytx^ice a week 
(hiring, the second semester, counselor visits to classrooms, and in- \^ . 

^formal meetings iri the seventh 'grade conference area^ Jeacher opinions . 4-11 
of counselor effect ivene'ss were much better th^n in the year prior 
to the project* Sixty percent of £he teachers said the counselors wet:e 
very helpful in 1972-73, Compared with twelve percent of the 1970-71 

teachers , , «» * i i ' • 

/ ] - 

Three-fourths of th(^Jordan stttdents rated their counselor as very 
helpful or somewhat helpful Howevpr, students in the, second year of* 13-22 
the project (1972-73) eKpresled laore favorable attitudes- toward their 
counselor than did the 1971-/2 students, but .not as favorable as did 
students in the year prior to the project (1970-71), Perhaps the Iqss 
favorable attitudes reflected the counselors' behavior associated with 
their responsibility for hanjiling student behavior "|)toblems. 

At Marshall-University teacher-counselor teams ^ere s^t up to 
work with 160 eighth graders and 100 seventh graders. Each team con- ^\ 27-29 
sis ted of a counselor arid foi^r teachers, ope each from English, mathe- , 
matlcs, science, and social studies., Daily team meetings during ,the 
.team teachers' copnon preparation time were the core of v. the project; 29-,3^' 
Ninety-two percent of the team teachers rated the counselor as very 
helpful. - p 

/ ^ . ^ ; 

The stud(^nt8' attitudes toward their counselor were favorable / , 

and similar to ratings made by students in the two prev^Loua years, ; 37-^0 
Eighty«/eigh^ percent of the students said their counselor ^was helpful* 

- ^ ■ • ■ ; 

More coHiplete sxjusmaries of the Jordan and Marshall-University * * 

components with recommendations are included in this report. 23,44 
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Minneapolis Public Schools - ' ^ 

m " 

, ' ■ ^ ■ ,4 

Reorganized Jimior High School Program: - 
^ Second Year Evaluation ^972-73 ' * " 

• ^ ' \ ^ ■ ' . ^ • V . - •• 

TKe Reorganised Junior-High School Program, funded by Title III of the- 
Elementary and Secondary Education Acir, completed its second year of operation 
in June 1973. The general goal of the project was to develop a positive,. 

• • • . V ^ ' I 

student-center,ed prggram that would facilitate development of all students and 
that would utilise the expei^tise of all school personnel to their^ fullest 
potential. . * • ' ' - r 

JO 

ESEA. Toitle III funds were used to hire an additional counselor for each * 
of the tW9 Minneapolis junior high schools in the project Jordan and Marshall- 
University. . A major procedural objective of tfie project called for the coun- 
selors to place a greater emphasis on team member, implementer, and facilitator 
fimcti'qns. . ^ . ' 



i project ditector for the Reorganized Junior High School Program was 
Dr. Ralpij H. Johnsos^p Director of Guidance Services 'of the Minneapolis Public 
Schools, ''cl^le A, Balder j> counselor on special assignment in the Guidance 
Services ^epaftment d^ring the 1972-73 fchool year, handled many of the 
^administrative tasks Associated with the project. The evaluation of the 
project i4a^ conducted by cfte JMinneapolis Public Scjiools.' :Ilesearchoand Evaluation 
Department as a local commitment to the project. - . 

,2^Since the project operated differently at the two schools, each ^component 
will be discussed -separately after f^Y^ .section on tfie^project budget. 

Budget 

'.Title III of the Elea^ntary an4 Secondary Education Act of 1965 provided 
$36 p 900 for the Reorganised Junior High Program for the 1972r73 school year. 

. ^ '' ' . 

Item * . ' Budgeted Amount 

Two counselors' salaries $28,830*^ ^ 

Staff development * * ls,599' 

Dissemination ^ f 1,200 

rials / I . - • " 800 

'bohaultant services , , 500 

Audit ' ^ 800 ' ' 

Fringe, benefits on salaries , . • ' - 3„171 

.' ^ ' $36,900 

10 



The Minneapolis Public Schools pro^^idea the following funds or services 
as a local commitment to the project. - ' ' . 



Item 

Director's ^salary (5%) 

Cle,rical 

Evaluation 

Paraprofessional salary 
Staff development 



Budgeteld Amount 
. ^ ,$1,500^ 

; r,8oo 

" 2,416 

, 7,500 
, $16,0Z1 



Oblectives 



Jordan Component 



Junior High school. 



The* following objectives were listed in the project prpposalf for Jordan 



1. During the second project year the r^e of ^he counselor Hill 9.on- I 
tinue to ch5a^ge from that of a* traditional ^ resource person t^ fhat - 
♦ pf a team member with respo^isibilities for coord inaf ion *and ip^le- 
^ ment^tipn. The counselor will show a measurable. in<i tease in elf,ec- \ 
tiver^ess as a counselor, team member, coordinator arid iiaplemehter 
as measured by the Student Evaluation of Counselor Helpfulnes^ and 
the teacher Evaluation of Counselor Helpfulness* 

.2. At. the end of the sfecond project year, the studeht^s Involved |n the 
program will respond positively to the coui?selor$- "teachers Atidr 
school as measured by an attitude questionnaire, by observed stronger 
working relationships among- students dnd faculty, and by a decr^se 
in taridiness; truancy and student behavior problenis* 

At the end- oL the second project year students and parents will 'show 
increased interest and involvement in the J;otal school program as 
^ measured by ^ opinion questionnaire. 

' ' ■ X \ ; ■ \ " ■ ' 

Project^ Activities - .a ^ ^ ^ 

> . . * 

Two counselors, each working with half of the 300, seventh ' grade students p 
xi^ere* inv4Dlved x^ith the *pro ject at Jordan Junior High. A major process objectiye 
was to change the role of 'the counselor from a traditional helping and resource 
person to more of a team meiE^er^ implem^ter, and facilitator. : An organiza- 
tional change was made ^ni 1971-72 that actually. forcM^ change 
their role. A seventh ^rade house was establislied by changing a'third-f loqr 
classroom. into a seventh grade area that included two offices for the counselors 
a reception area, and a .conference-meeting area. Although administrators were' 
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available as resource ^^ersons when the counselors felt> they were ^necessary, 
thfe^jtetms^lojs a'ssi^^ the usua^l administrative role in the 

"'area of student behavior. All other seven^ grade concerns a^lso were funneled 
into the Seventh grade office and, ^he** two counselors/" 

* * Did the counselors ftiiiction as sfeam members and did they facilitate the^.- 
development of teacher-cot^selor teams? /During the first semester of the 1972-73 
school year the master " teaching schedule .did not prchride the appropriate teadhers 

,with a common prei{>aration time during the school day .^/Therefore, no regularly 

^ <scheduled team meetings were held, although many informal seasiifa'B were held 
in the seventh grade conference area. , The ^master teaching schedule was changed 
at the beginning oi the secotjd semester to give the"- two Et^fglish Jieacfiers, the 
two social studies teachers, and on^ math teacher a coramoriv zero hour preparation 
period. These five teachers and the two counselors met. every Monday and Pricfay 

''as a team.- Occassionaldy the second math teacher, and other non«team teachers 
came t<>- these meetings** ' . / ^ 




According to the counselors, the' team^ meetings were useJi to unify efforts 

in^terms of policies and prpcedures, plan uf)coming 'events, coordinate curric- 

A " ■ 

ulum, and. discuss indiMdual students, l^ess time was spent discussing in'struc- 

' *i ' , 

. tipnal technique^ and classroom management. 

In addition to the Monda:^- Friday team meetings, the counselors met with '^^ 

OtHeisr groups of teachers during the j^ar.** One gtoup of staff members met about 

ten times to plan the sixth g.rade, orientation progi^am held in the spring.' A 

student evaluation committee revised the report card in tfie ^all of • 1972 Mirf 

met again^ in June to discus^ further revisions. The counselors me^ with the 

music and special education departments' and helped members of the Spanish, 

English, and social studies .departments plan an interdisciplinary unit^for next 

year. . . - . ^ ; , *. 

• » * ' ' * - 

; ; Hox^ever, it appears^ that the majority of the teachers did not m^et with 

a counselor and at l^ast one other staff member mor^ than once or twice during* 

the year t?o -discuss the seventh grade program, although, as individuals , the- 

.teachers had suhstantially more coiita^t w£th -the counselors-^ Thirty-one percent 

qf the t^acHers who had at least one seventh grade class said they met with the" 

counselor apd ^t "least one other staff member once a x^eek or more to discuss 

the seventh grajde program, el^en ^percent said they met onc,e or tw^ice a month. 



and fifty-nine perct^nt said they met once or twice a year or le^ (Table 1). 



About "half of the^^ teachers Nja4 only oni* or two seveftth grade classeffT' 




lable 1 



Ficequency That Teachers Met' With a° Counselor and at Least 
One Other Staff Member to Discuss Seventh Grade Program 



4 i 



" Frfequ'^ncy ' | • "j ^ 


N • . 






Three tinier or more &;^.week 


'•1 

•> 


■3% . 




/ y . tJaace or twice a week ' 




28 




* ^ " "%ice or ^twice a month 
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^ Once \of twice during the year ^ 




42 




.fJe'^r 

* ■■ —2 , 
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17 . 
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Teacher Evaluation lof Coimselors * 

To obtain a more accurate eistimate of the extent to which the ^coujise lore 
cfetoged their working relationships with teachers, ea^h teacher who h^ at 
lei^st on^ seventh grade class coH5)le ted a* questionnaire at the end of the ^ 
1972-*73 school year. Coa^atative data 'was available from the end of ^ the ' ^ 

fiif'st? year of the project (1971-72) .and for the yea^ prior td tfie project 
(1970-71). The 1970-71. i'ata was collected retrospectively in September 1971, 

* Coi^ar^d with the yearco prior to the pi3oject (1970-71), the frequency of 

counselor-teacherX contacts in 1971-72 ^d 1972-73 v/as,. greater for seven of 

eight listed areas p the exception^ being cooperatively planning curriculum^ 

(TabJLe ,2 on page 5). ' Half or more of the 1972-73 ,teachers said they had five 

or more contacts wi^h counselors in the following areas: provided information 

about individual students, provided a referral resource for students who needed 

special helpp offered suggestions . to help^^cope with students- who were nqt 

adjusting to class B observed the classroom, and participated in case conferences. 

Few^r contacts ^were sEtade invless traditional areas. Qply , two ' teachers .said 

a Counselor suggested ac&vitiea help develop an apprx3priate claesxoom q 

atmosptoefe more than twice, and five teachers said a counselor helped plan the 

cprriculum more than two times. . ' - ^ ' - . _ 

* ' ' * y ' ' ^ ^ ' 

- -Xhe number of counseTbY=Teaeher contacts reportW by^ In 



^72-73-was somewhat less than in 1971-72. 



However p this may be related to 
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the 1007o.retura^of teacher questlQnnaires . la 197^73... Most of the tea teachers 
who>dld not retum"^que8tionnairea in 197i-72 probably had ^ly one or two "' 
sevenl;h grade classes and, .therefore, probably had fewer contacts Vith the ' 
• cotmselors than the feachers who returned qsiestionnaires . 

^ • Most of the 1972-73. teachers who .worked with the coiiselors in 'the eight 
areas indicated that the comselors were, helpful in e'ach area'XTable 3 o^ page 

Si^lar to the first year of the project, the counselors^^ere 8ean4\ 
ffioat helpful, in' the m^re traditional ireas providing . info rmdt ion about 
students, providing a- referral/resource for speWal situations, of fering ■ sug- ^ 
. gestiod^a ^ how to cope with students, and .^a-rticipating in case conferences/' 
^Results for 1972=73 and .1971=72 were similar and s-ojEewhat .^ore- favorable than" 
in" 1970-71. . ^ ^ . T ^. " , ' ^ , 

Teachers were asl^ed whether- or not te.achers aiid couns'elors should work ' 
together in each oF'the eight areas (Table 4-^ page 8) . All ^UShers agreed ' 
■on th^ appropriateness of the coiibselor '°s rol^ in the traditional areas 



^l. 2. 3,- and 6.^ All but^ one teacher' safd counseVors should obse^ the class-.. 
room activities, help develop an appropriate clas\^oom atmosphere, ind' help > 
plan curriculum. About ten teachers did not ifewer (and were probably unsure)* 



for the last two areas, 



> 



On an overall rating of counselor helpfulness, 60% of the 1972-73 Jordan 
seventh grade, teachers said tfe Counselors were very helpful, Z9% said sorne^ • 
what helpful, and 11% said not "very" helpful. These results are similar to the 
1971-72 result^ and substantially more positive than in 1970-71 (Table 5) 



, ^ Table 5 

Jordan Teadjaera' Ratingvof Overall Gomiselor Helpfulness * ^ 
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^Did the five team teachers ywHo'iast with the Counselor twice.- ^ -week respond 
differently than the th ^rty- one ^on- team teacherK?' As' indicated in Table 6 on 
page %0;'the team teachers, had tEo re contact than the non-team ranchers with 't^he- 
counselors. The team teachers ^Uo gave the counselors higher ratings on Help- 
fulness than did the non-team teachers. For example, all five tsam teachers., 
participated in five or more ;cape conferelices with the counselorjS, compared 
witji 57% .of 'the nofi-team teachefs who had 3-5 seventh grad^ classes and 25% • 
6f -the non-team teacher^ who had 1-2 seventh grade classes". All five team ^ ' 
teachers indicated the counselosrs 'were very helpful in this, area, while 54% of 
the non-team teachers with 3-5 class6a an(^45% the non-team' teachers" with ' 
'1-2 classes ^aid the counselors were very helpful. , ,4 

^ On the overall rating of counselor helpfulness^ all five team teachers 
sai<^ the counselor was very helpfu'l, compared T^ith.about half of the' Xon-tel^ 
teachers (Table 7). ^ . ' ' 



Table 7 



Ratings of CJverall'^Counselor Helpfulness b4 
Three Groups of 1972-73 Jordan Teachers M 





Team 
Teachers 

■ .N==^5 


Non-Teairf 
3-5 Clashes 
N^15 / 


. Non-Team " 
1-2 .Classes 
N=^16 


Very helpful^ 


100% 


t - 

50% 


56% 


SioEewhat helpful , . 


0 


. ' 21> 


44 


Not very helpful 


0 • 


29 


0 • 


Of no help _ 5< 


, 0 


0 


0 



/' The teachers also were ^sked tO|indicate whether or aot they made changes 
in five areas during the year as a result of meetings with other staff members. 
About two-thirds of the teachers repojlrted changes in studeftt evaluation proce- ' 
dures and methods of working wi^h, individual ^.tudents, and about -one- thiH to 
ha^foftfthe t-eachers reported changes' in the curriculum, instructional techniques 
and "fllssrpom managetaent (Tabl^ 8 on ^pa^e 11). / 



Table. 8 

)• Teacher Indications of Changes Made in 197IE-73 as a 
ResiJ-t of Meetings with Other Staff Members 



0 ' » 

.■ \ * ■ 


Was Change 

Made? . 
Percent Yes 


Did Counselor ■ 
Contribute 
Percent Yes 


Content of seventh grade curriculum 
Instructionfifl techniques 
Classroom management 

Methods 0/ worRlng with Individual students 
Student evaluation proeedures ^ 

. j> n -I 


\ 37%. 

47 . 

68 

60 


' 23% 

. ■ ■ 33 

74 ' 



The majority of the teachers who indicated that they made changes said 
that the counselors contributed to the changes made in, classroom management » 
methods with indivtdlial jstudents, and student evaluat^n^ procedures. One- ' 
fourth to one-third .jbf the teachers said the counselors contributed to, the 
changes made in the curriculum and instructional techni-ques. 

Twelve teachers responded to an open-ended request -for the^ir perceptions 
of' the strength's of ^he seventh grade counseling program. Five teachers 
responded to a similar request for weaknesses. Their responses are listed 
below. , ' , . 

Strengths: ^ 

. Being around, visiting classes, giving positive suggestions and helps 
^ when possible, contacting home, encouraging students. , 



Accessibility, ability. 
Overall, I am very satisfied 



I feel we have communicated. 



The major strength has-been the availability of the counselors. 
They have helped with field trip activities and interacted with 
the students in a variety of situations. Since there are two of"\ 
them, they are freer to attend to pr^l^ms of individual students 
immediately. They have 6b8^|ved a student and then 8ugges£ed ways 
of dealing with them. ■ ^ 

Ttie main. strengths of the 7th grade program lies in the solidarity 
of the . teachers who meet together to discuss problems and pl^n 
strategies. Unfortunately, scheduling does not allow all 7th grade 



11 • 

20 



teachers -to attend. Some teacheii^s who cross 'grade levels are left out 
or cannot Gome. 1 have found many good things coming out of the House 

this year. * ^ - - 



•Rie seventh grade counselor ^prcjgram's biggest asset for students is 
the greater-' availability of their counselor when ^oblems pop up for 
them; For teachers, the biggest a$:set is tfce team* effort by teachers 
and counselors t?o get on problems and to nj^e the 7th grade program 
the smoothest class^in school^ T 
\ . , " . ^ 

. The counselors are very fine people. seventh graders can accept 

the concept of counseling others cannot- an^i, maybe need td be d'e^lt 
with a little more force. I like the facility afforded us. 

i 

Because of not being involved with the entire 7th grade program I 
cannot make a very honest statement about. tlie program, pro or con, * 
l)ut I can say that from what I'vq observed, if there is any weakness, 
It^s not very noticable. ' • . 

r am. really not sure, I had one class of 42 seventh graders. The 
< counselors did what they could. Nothing could* really be accomplished 
,with this class even if God had ruin it.' ^'\^ 

y ^ ^ . ■ -■• ^ ' . . ■ : ? I 

. ^ I feel the seventh grade office did the best possible job, considering 
the situation here at Jordan. However, there is much to be desire^! ' 
Concerning discipline measures in our seventh grade office. The 
question I seem to be asking myself is; who should discipline the' 
child; teacher or counselor? Who should contact the parents? What 
discipline measures are taken after student ^is sent to the office. 
We shouJLd try to organize a more, standard- system of disciplining 
students, one that both teachers and students are aware taf. 

Our Jord^m students need a lot of individual counseling, so it has 
been a miajor contribution to the smooth operation of the school and 
.a big help to the students to have two counsef^rs working with the 
seventh graders .and next year we yill need them more ^ than ever! 
I feel pur counselors have taken an extremely active and a very 
personal role in guiding and counseling our seventh gra|ber^. 

" ' ' ' - T ) ' ■ 

Weaknesses: / ' ' * / ^ • 

s \ The Tack of facilities and personnel to .isolate students who are 

cs^. having a traumatic experience . Somewhere along the line someone 
has to discipline. • ' ' 

. Need a female for girls to relate to. 

. Not being available, unable tp help with some students problems other 
than to remove them from the class or school ^ not wanting to do too 
much in Way of disciplining ^tudents, not contacting home often. 

. Not strict enough; kids use the seventh grade house .to escape their 
duties in school. • ^ ■ * . / 
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They hav^ had the major responsibility for the student proSlems in 
the 7th grsrie'; and they did not want all of the responsibility that 
%'ja^[ given. Both- counselors backed aWay from discipline problems, 
and were also reluctant to refer them to the principals. As a^esult 
I-feel several students Wre permitted to just get^worse and worse in' 



ttjeir bfehaiVlor and didn ' e^receive |the help they really ^eded as 



a ^teacher I .^felt as though I had no recouYse- when a student .became 
<^ Very disruptive in, class. 

Stufient Perceptions of the yCoUnselors ' ^ J - ^ ^ , ^ 

Ifi May 1973 about 80%''of the seventh grade students completed a question- 
naire that* measured the kinds of contacts students had with their counselor, 

« - ' , • 

stude^tt perceptions of the counsBlor's job, and student perceptions of the 

^ , ♦ ' * - . • -C) . 

counselor as a perg6n\^ The same questionnaire was completed by the" 1971-72^ 

\, ' ■ ^ 

. seventjb graders at the end of the fitst year of the pro j^ct' and by eighth 

graders (1970-71 seventh .graders) in September l$71. 

^ ^ *- ■ '. 

Student contact with counselors . In both of the project ye^ars the students ^ 
had mq re italics with their counselor in h:^s office than in the year .prior to 
the project (Table 9 on page 14). The counselors were al\po more visib.le* to 
jStudents outside their^office in 1972-73 and 1971-72 than in 1970-71. ^Eighty- 
^Ix percent of tl>e 1972-73 seventh graders and 93% of the 1971-72 seventh 
graders 5 compajred with 50% of the 197i|?-71 seventh graders, reported that they 
saw their counselor in the school hallways almost every day. Students in 1972-73 
noticed more counselor visits to the classroom than did students in the year 
, prior to the project; however, a decrease in the number of clas^^oom visi-ts. 
occurred from 1971.-72 to 1^2-73.' ^ 

More students in' 1971-72 and 1972«73 than in 1970-71 ipdicated that they 

talked with their counselor because they had broken school rules (Table 10 on 

page 15). This increase would be expected because of the counselors* assumption 

of the responsibility for handling all student behavior situations. Fewer 

•» ____ .1 
students in the second year of the project (147o) than in the first year of 

the project (237o) said -they talked more than once with their counselor about 

breaUing school rules. ^ 

The students* descriptions of their talks with the counselors about 
breaking the school rules were different in eacfe of the three years that the 
data wa's^ collected (Table 11 on page 15). Compared with the ye^r prior to' the 
project (1970-71), more students in the first year of the project (1971-72) 

. ■ . ■ . . .13 . / ■ 

ERiC . ' ?2 



. . Table 9 • _ , 

Amount of Contact Jordan Junior High Seventh Grade Students 
Had With Their Counselor in 1970-71, 1971-72, and 1972-73 



Question 


ReSpQkxse j • 


1970-71 
N»337 
Percent 


1971-72 
N='298 
Percent 


1972-73 
^ -N'=239 
Percent 


> 

How often have you talked 
with your counselor in his^ 
offip^ this yedr? 


Never 
Onie t ime 
2-5 times 


26% 

22 

35 


16% 

23 

37 


15% 

19 

43 


< 


M«^re than 5 

— M — 


' .17 




23 


I. 

Did yoii'eveV go' to 'the , ♦ 
counselor'^^off ice on 
your own» . .that is^ wh«n 
you were not sent or Vske4 
to come -to his off ice t 

.» 


' ■ ■ ■ ' f 
■ a \ 


■ 49 
51 


■ 49 
51 


. 52 
48 • 


. * 

How often have you seen 
your counselor in the 
school hallways this year? 


■ 1 

Almost ev^ry day 
About once a week 
About onc,e a month 


5 (J; 
31 
9 


93 
5 
1 


86 
9 
2 




Once or twice a year 


6 


.1 . 


1 


\ 


Never 


5 


D 


1 


How often has your ' ' 
jqtjounselor visited your 
classroom^ this year? 


Almost every^ day 
About once a week 
About once a month 


•1 

19. 
27 


45 ' 
44 
8 


27 
54 
13 




Once or tw^^ a year 


34 


2 


4 


» 


Never 


' .19 


l' 


1 ■ 



14 



5 

o 
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* 






Percentage of Student^s in Grade Seven V/ho Talked With 
Their Counselor Because ^They Broke School Rules 
Jordan Junior High: 1970-71, 1971-72, and 1972-73; 


Q 

• 












Question . " ' 


Response 

' \ — — ' — 


>970-71 
No337 

Percent 


19n-72 
N=298 
Percent 


1972-73 
N=-239 
Percent ^ 


fiaveT you ever talked- 
, with yowr counselor^ ' 
because you''*ve broken 
- . the^school rules? 


"Never ! 
One t ime 
2-5 tlmea 


^85% - 
6 ' 

1 


64% 
13 
12 • 


65% 
21 
9 




More than 5 


2 


li- 




■ ■ , ■ i . • Q . 

. CI 

■ \. • ' ' . 

1 ■ 


Table li. y 


/ 
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. ,* • Seventh Grade Student^ V Description, of Student-Counselor 
* Talks' About Breaking School Rules at Jordan Junior 
^ , ' ^ : High: 1970-71, 1971-72, and 1972-73: 

' ■ - . ■ ^ ■ . f ' . 




Check any of the following that describes 
your talks with the counselor about 
• breaking school rules 


1 QTn "7 1 

N=51 
Percent 


1 Q"? 1 "70 

N=105 
Percent 


1972-7.3 
N=82 " 
Percent ' 


I was bawleU out 




18% 


35% 


7% 


The counselor was interested -in hearing 
wha^ I had to say 


59 


„ 69 


( • 

40 

{• 

5 


I was afraid when I left the counselor's 

* -> 
office 


8 


11 


Together we tried to figure out a way for 
me to stay outT of trouble 


20 


70 


41 


I found out it was up to me if I was going 
to stay out of trouble 


"49 


69 


39 


We had a nice talk about why I broke the 
rules 


39 


50 


35 


. I was suspended 




• 4 


35 


16 










4 




% 

15 


ti 






ERIC. 


24. 






0 



indicated they were bawled out <yr suspended, but more 1971-72 students also 
reported that the talks wefe oonstructiye . " fei the sepond year of the project 
(1972-73), compared with tfce first year, a smaller percentage of students 
described their rule-breaking talks as disciplinary and as constructive.^ For . 
example, 1% of the 1972-73 ^students compared- with '357^ of the 1971-72 students 
saj.d ,6hey were bawled out, while 41% of the 1972-73 compared with 70% of the 
1971-72 students said the counselor helped them figure out a Way to stay out 
of trouble. It appears that in 1972-73 the counselors spent less feime than 
in 1971-72^ talking with students about l^reaking rules. * . 

^ w ' ' ' - ' ' • V 

Student perceptions of tha counselor's job , the differences that existed 

between the ^ir^st-year project . students ' ^ (197l«72) and the non-pro3ect students' 

(1970^71). perceptions of the counselor's job continued in the second year of 

the project- (Table 12 on page 17). A greater percentage of 1972-73 students 

(55%) than 1970-71 students (19%) thought it %as the counselor's job tb suspend 

students. -Similarly, 38% of the 1972-73 students compared with 21% of the 

1970-71 students said that it is the coi^nselor's job to discipline students 

when they are in trouble. However, the 38 p^'ercent for 1972-73 was down from 

54% in 1971-72. a 

• ' ■ • ' / • - ' ' 

Student perceptions of the counselor as a person . Students in 1970-71, 4971-72 

and 197.2^3 responded to 19 items concerning the relationship they had with 

their counselor and how they perceived him as a person (Table. 13 on pages 18 

and 19). The items were categorized into six groups based on Judgement of 

similar content: understanding', interest-concern, liking, control-manipulation,' 

congruence, and approach. ' 

The majority of the students expressed favorable attitudes toward their 
counselor and the counseling relationship. However, first-year results (1971-72) 
showed that 1971-72 students had less favorable attitudes toward their counselor 
and th^ counseling ?eal,tionsl>ip' than did 1970-71 students. Compared with 1970-71 
students, the 1971-72 project-year seventh graders viewed the' counse^rs as less 
understaryiing, lears interested in them, less approachable, and* more manipulative. 
Seventh graders in. the second year of the project (1972-73) viewed their 
couix&elors more favorably than did 1971-72 students, but not quite as ifsell as 
did students in the year prior to the project (1970-71). For example,/74% of 
the 1972-73 students, 64% of the 1971-72 students, and 82%. of the 19.7^-71 
Students said their counselor understands them, while 17% of the 1972-73 students 

• . • 25 . - . 



Table 12 



Seventh Grade Students' Perceptions of the Counselor's Job 
.^at Jordan Junior High: 1^0-7^, 1971-22, an^ 1972-73 



U 



Are' the following activities 
part of the counselor's job? 



Response 



1970-71 

N«337 ' 
Percent 



1971-72 
Pertent 



" 1972-73 

N=2a9 
"Percent 



Helps students get alonp; 
wi,th other students 



Yes ■ 
No _ 
Don'ttoiow, 



73X 
8 

;i9 



9 
10 



85% 
• 8 
' 7 



Helps, students plan and^ 
selects their classes 



Yes 
■^No.^ 
Don't know 



'54 
20 
\25 



52 
25 
23 



'Disciplines students 
when^they're -in trouble 



Yes 

No * 
' Don ' t know 



21 
51 

27° 



'29 
17 



=^20 
' 16 



38 
34 
28 



Helps . students -understand 
themselves 



Yes 
No 

Don ' t know 



70 
9 
21 



68 
16 
16 



Helps students improve^ 
their schoolyrork * 



Yes 
No 

Don' t know 



50 
24 
26 



49 
27 
24 



67 
13 
20 



51 
23 

26 



Helps teachers grade the 
students 



Yes 
No 

Don ' t know 



9 
58 
34 



13 
58 
29 



14 
45 
41 



Suspends students when 
they're^ in trouble 



Yes 
No 

Don ' t know 



19 
45 
36 



52 
26 
22- 



Helps students who have 
personal and social 
concerns such as feeling 
l^ft out, shyness, 
trouble with family. . . 

^ 



Yes 
Nc 

nW't know 



60 
14 

25 



54 

,24 
22 



Helps students get along 

with teachers 



Yes 
No 

Don ' t know 



68 
9 
22 



68 
19 
13 



55 
18 
27 



51 
17 
32 



7.7 

^ 13 



.17 
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Table- 13 



Seventh Grade Students' Perceptions of tl^Counselor at 
Jordan Junior High: „1970v71, 1^71-72 tod 1972-73 









1970-71 


■ 1971-.72 


1*972-73 






1 


N=337 


N=298 


N=239 




Response 




/ Pprcent 


; Percent 


Percent 


Understanding j 






i> ■ 




• ■ , - 


Be trie^ ,to si^e things 


' Strongly Agree 




23% 




29% 


the way I do and to 


Agree ^ ^ 




63 


. 5b 


57 ' 


understand hov I feel 


Disagree 




,12 


15 


" 10 - 


. , w 

» «N " - * ■>: ♦ 

•\ i' " , 


Strongly Disagree^ 


2 


15 ' . 




Re* uhderstan4s Ae - ' 


Strongly Agree 




<( 21 




20 . 




Agree y 




61 




-54 




Disagree ^ . 




12 - 


/ 24 


16 


■/ . V- • 


Strongly Disagree 


6 


11 ' 


- 10 


In t e r e s4: - Cone e i?n 






■ 




( - * ' 


He is int^reste;4 in 


Strongly Agree 




167o 


19% 


21% 


lowing how I Ipok 


Agree 




. 67 


55 


62 


at things 


Disagree 




14 


. lor 


13 


•■• * 


Strongly Disagree 


3 




■• ■ •■ 


He hurries me through 


Strongly Agree ' 




o ,. 


12 


7 


when I talk with h^m 


•Agree 






13 


10 




Disagree 




58 


52 


50 




Strongly Disagree 


"27 


23 


w 33 

V 


I often feel that he 


^trongly Disagree 


5 


17 


13 


has more important 


Agree 




24 


28 


26 ' 


things to do when I 


Disagree 




45 


41 


39 " • 


am talking to him i 

- — ■ ^ 


Strongly Disagree 


25 


14 


22 


Liking « 












He doesn ' t seem to 


Strongly Agree 




37c , 


13% 4" 


.5% 


like me very much 


Agree 




6 




12 




Disagree 




61 


45 


49. 




Strongly Disagree 


31 


23 


.34 


I feel comfortable 


Strongly Agree 




15 


9 


15 


talking with the 


Agree 




45 


33 


32 


counselor about my- 


Disagree 




3L - 


3^ 


35 


self 

• 


Strongly Disagree 


' 9 


2f3- 


18 


He is friendly 


Strongly Agree 




31 ^ 


20 


31 


toward me 


Agree 




63 


58 


57 




. Disagree 




4 


13 


7 




Strongly Disagree 


3. 


10 


. 5 , 


1 like talking with 


Strongly Agre^ 




22 


1 0 
1 J 


18 1 


my^^counselor 


Agree 




58 


43 


51 




Disagree 




15 


22 , 


23 




Strongly Disagree 




5 


23 


9 




/}, 

18 




27 
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Table 13 (cbotinued) 



Coig t r o 1 -Man Ipul at Ive 

He likes to tell 
people what to do 



He tells his opinions 
. more than I want to • 
Icnow them 



He always gives me a 
chance to explain my^ 
. side of things 



He usually tells me 
what I should do 
rather than letting 
me decide for myself 

He tries to get me to 
be responsible for 
what I do 



Congruence 

It is hard for me to 
know what he is- really 
like as a person 



I fee.l that he is 
honest with me: ^h^ ^says 
what he really thinks 
or feels 



Strongly Agree 

Agree 
Disagree 

Strongly Disagree 

Strongly Agree 

Agree 

Disagree 

Strongly Disagree 

Strongly Agree 

Agree 

Disagree 

Strongly Disagx'ee- 

Strongly Agree 
.Agree 
Disagree 

Strongly Disagree j 

. Strongly Agr^e 
Agree ^ 
Disagree 

Strongly. Disagi'ee 



1970-71 
N^337 
Percent 



47o 



oStrongly Agree 
Agree » - „ 

' Disagree 
» Strongly Disagree 

Strongly Agree 
*. Agree 
Disagree 

Strongly Disagree 



22 
56 
18 

'5 

23 
62 
10 

25 
62' 

8 

4 

6 
26 
54 
14 

10 ' 
56 
29 
5 



1971-72 
N=298 
Percent 



1972-73 

|J=23f 
Percent 



8% 
39 
%2 ■ 
11 

21 
64 
12 

3 ^ 



17% 
30 
41 
12 

18 
27 
45 
11 

23 
56 
12 
9 

17 
21 
47- 
15 

16' 

49' 
27 
8 



13% 
42 
37 
8 

22 

52 
17 
*9 



9% 
•22 
.53 
16 

10 

50 
12 

34 
55 
8 

4 ■ 

13 
28 
39 
.21 

19 
50 
21 
10 



iJ/o 

36 
39 
12 

32 
54 
9 



Approach 

I am afraid to go to the 
counselor when I am in 
trouble in school 



I would go to the coun- 
selor on my own. if I 
needed help 



Being called to the coun- 
selor probably means I , 
have done something 
^'■•'^ong 

ERIC 



Strongly Agree 
Agree , 
Disagree 

Strongly Disagree 

Strongly Agree 
Agree 

Disagree ■ 
''Strongly Disagree 

Strongly Agtree 
Agree ^ 
Disagree 

Strongly Disagree 

■ ■ 28 



67o 
15 
54 
25 

32 
55 



5 
20 
54 
21 



9%> 
21 
°45 
25 

27 , 
50 
14' 
9 

16 
25 
45 
15 



77o 
24 
47 
22 

29 
53 
13 
5 

11 
22 
42 
25 



4 



32% of the 1971-72, and 9% of the 1970-71 students said their Wunselor doesn't 
seem to like them very much. . 5^' ^ 

Overall student ratings of counselor helpfulness . On an overall fating of 
counselor help-^uiness, about three -fovurths of tfe^e students rated their counselor 
as very, helpful or somewhat helpful in 1972-73, ^1971-72p an^' 1970^71, Som small 
differences between the ratings for the three years did occur (Table 14), 
fi^h the 1970-71 and the 1972-73 seventh graders gave, somewhat .better helpfulness 
ratings to their counselors than did the 1971-72 seventh g;raders.. 



Table 14 

Overall Rating of Counselor Helpfulness by Jordan Seventh 
Grade Students in 1970-71, 1971-72 ,^^aijd^972-73 





1970-71 


1971-72 


1972-73 




N°337 


N=»298 


N'=239 




Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Very helpful to students 


45% 


37% 


467o 


Sometimes helpful to students 


26 


.37 


33 


Of no help to students 


2 


3 


4 


lyJore harmful than helpful to students 




' 5 




I don't know 


25 


18 


16 



Students v/ho broke rules . Students who talked with their counselor a^bout break- 
ing school rules had different perceptions of the counselor than did students 
Xifho did not talk to their counselor about breaking school rules. A greater 
percentage of students who talked about school rules thaif students who did not 
indicated it vras the counselor's job to discipline and to suspend students, 
while a smaller percentage indicated it was the counselor's job to help students 
understand themselves (Table 15 on page 21). The students who talked about 
school rules also felt their counselor was less understanding and more control- 
ling than did students who did not talk ^l^out school rules (^Table 16 on, page 22). 
No differences between the two groups' rating of overall counselor helpfulness 
occurred „ , ' 
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/ - y • Table 15 • . . 

/ . . ^ ' < 

1972-73 Jordan Seventh Grade Students' Perceptions of the Comiselor's Job 
According to Whether They Talked With Counselor About Breaking School Rules 



Are the following activities 
part of the counselor's job? 

^ ' 


Re^onse 


iailcea About 
School Rules 

N==82 = 


J0la Wot Talk * 
About School Rules 
N«=155 


Helps stujJents get along 
wtLiLo ouiier Suuaents 

o 


Yes 

i>JO 

Dosa't Know 


857o 
10 
5 


857o' 


Helps students plan and 
&<c L. ' ui&e JL L ^xas£>eu 


. Yes' 

IM O 

Don ' t Know 


• 

59 

/ / 

14 


66 
•17 


/ — 

Disciplines 'students 

> 


Yes . • 

rQO 

Doti^' t Know 


54 

1^ 


30 

•J' 

34 


— 7-^ 

Helps students understand 
wn<ciu&e i. ves 


Yes 

i^O 

Don * t Know 


54 

9n 

. &u 

25 


73 

Q 

18 


4 0 ■' 

Helps students impa^ove 
their s ch o o 1 wo rk 


Yes 
l^o 

IJon ' t Know 


54 
18 


. 50 
10 
30 


Helps teachers grade the 
$jtudent8 


Yes' 

iMO 

Don ' t Know 


r 

14 
38 


14 

42 ^ f 


Suspends students when 
they're in trouble 


Yes 
No 

Uon t Know 


64 
18 

1 Q 

io 


50 
31 


Helps students who haVe 
personal and social concerns 
^sucn as jceeiing leric out., 
sh3mess, trouble with family 


>■ 

■ Yes 
No 

Don ' t Know 


H 

. 53 
22 


I. • r 

50 
14 


Helps students get along^ 
with teachers 


Yes 
No 

Don ' t Know 


' ^ 76 ' 
18 
6 


77 
6 • 
17 - 



* 0- ft N 

4 

t / 



Xv. ^ .21 
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Table 16 



1972-73 Jordan Seventh Graders Perceptions of the Counselor According 
To VJhether They Talked With Counselor About Breaking School Rules 



Talked About 1 Did Not Talk 



School Rules 
Percent: Agree 



About Schoot Rules 
^ ' N^155 ^ ' ' 
Percent Agree 



He tries to see things the way I, do and 
to understand how I feel 



He xHiderstands me 



757o' 
65 



He is interested in knowing how I look 
at things 

He hurries me through when I talk with him 

I often feel that he has more important 
things to do when I am talking to h^ia 



He doesn't seem to like me very much 

I feel r-orafortable talking with the 
-cStJnselor about myself 

He is friendly toward me ? 

I like talking 'with my counselor 



1:81 

19 
47 



24 

43 
84 
66 



91% 
80 



16 




48 
90 
70 



He likes to tell people what to do 

He tells his opinions more than I want 

to loiow thepa " c 

He always gives me a chance to explain my ^ 
side of things 

He usually tells me what I should do 
rather than lettihg me decide for myself 

He tries to get toe to be responsible for 
what I do 



It is haxrd for me- to know what he is 

really like as a person 

I feel th%t he is* honest with me; he says 

what he ye%lly thinks or feels . 



I arai afraid to go to the counselor when I 
am fn tijouble in school 

I wotild go to the counselor on my own if 
I needed help 

Being called to the counselor probably 
means I have done * something wrong 



37 
4^ 
86 
46 
70 



51 



84 



35 
79 
48 



22 



31 



27 
31 

90 
3-7 
69 



48 



' . 86 



/ 29 
26 



' Student "Attitudes Tox-7ard School and . Teachers 



0 



As part of a city-wide assessment of seventh grade students' attitudes 
toward school, the Jordan seventh graders completed the Student Opinion Question 
naire in May 1973. Th^ 93-item Student Opinion Questionnaire measures student ' 
attitudes in several school-related areas, including Liking of School, Interest 
iA Learning, SeSf-Concept as a Learner, and Attitudes Toward Teachers, Results 

will pot be available \mtil the fall of 1973. 

ci ^ • ' . ^ , . 

i'arent and Student Involvement ' ' ^ djp 

Although communications between the seventh grSde^staff 'and parents 
occurred through sisi newsletters, PTA meetijjgSp a st!irv4y about the grading 
system, aia^d many indiv^^dual telephone contacts, th^ amount of parent involve- 
ment and input into^the seventh grade program was not substantially greater in 
1972-73 than in previous years.' The parent registration for entering seventh 
graders that is being planned for t4ie fall of 1973 is a step toward more 
organised parent involvement. ^ 

0 There is no evidence that student involvement and input has increased sub- 
stantially over pre^vious years. However, the counsoTlors did visit the social 
stxidies classes twice to talk with the student|S about school policies and 
the students concerns. tStii^ent perceptions o^f their involvement in class and 
scliool decision^ making wi^l be available in the fall of 1973 when results from 
the May 1973 administration of the Student Opinion Questionnaire have been 
analyzed. ' ' 

Jordan Summary and Recommendations 

- A major component of the second year of the Reorganized Junior High Program 
at Jordan Junior High involved changing the role of the seventh grade counselor 
from a supportive, referral person for individual students and staff members 
to a team member ""and coordinator- facilitator of the seventh girade program as well 

Definite changes were made in the previous supportive, referral role of 
the counselor. Although administrators were available as resource persons 
When .the counselors felt they were necessary, the project counselors assumed 
responsibility for the usual. administrative role in the area of student behavior. 
All other seventh grade concerns also were funneled into the seventh gr^de 
office and the two counselors. ' - ] , • - 
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Did the counselors function as team members and coordinator^' fac ilitators? 

r;'"f 'f " ' * ' * ' • " ' — ^ '■ — 

The counselors actively *set out to increase their working, contacts with teachers 

by visiting classrooms meeting with teachers in the seventh grade conference 

room. However, the master teaching schedule hindered the development of 

teacher-counselor teams. No regularly schedule;} team meettings were held the 

first^ semester. A change was made in the teaching schedule for the second 

semester that gave the two English teachers, the two social studies teachers ^ 

and one mth teacher a common preparation period. These five teachers and the 

two counselors met evety Monday and Friday as a team. The ^team meetings were 

used to imlfy efforts in te^s of policies and procedures,' plan upcoming events, 

coordinate curriculum, and/discuss j^di^idual students. Less time was spent 

discussing instructional techni<tues and classroom managQpent^ 

Although tliere were other teacher-counselor meetings and^ committees, the - 
majority (597a) of the teachers did not meet with a counselor and at least one 
other (Staff member more than once or twice during the year to discos the • 
seventh grade p'rogram. * \ . 

About two- fifths of the teachers said they made chmiges in curriculum 
content and instructional techniques as a result- of meetings with other staff 
-membets; one-fourth to one-third of ^ho^e who reported changes said the coun- 
selors contributed to the change. About half to two- thirds of the teachers 
reported m^aking changes in evaluation procedures, methods of working with 
individual students, and classroom management; about three-fourths of those 
who made changes said the counselor contributed/ 

Recommend&tion one : continued efforts should be made to build a master 
'teaching schedule that provides common meeting times for teacher-counselor 
teams. ^ 

Were the counselors viewed as effective staff members by ..the teachers ? 
Individually the teachers had substantially more contact with counselors than 
in the year previous to the Title III project. Half or more of the 1972-73 
teachers said they had five, or more contacts with counselors in the following 
areas: provided information about ^individual students, provided a referral 
resource for students who ne3ded special h^lp, offered suggested to cope with 
students 9 observed the classroom, and participated in student case conferences. ' 
Few teachers indicated they had contacts with the counselors in the less , 
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*'tradl|tional areas of planning curriculum and' developing an appropriate cl^sa- 
rqom ^atmosphere. However, about three- fourths of the teachers said counselors 
sf^puld work in tl\ese two areas. 

Most teachers who worked with the counselors in each area indicated that 
th6 ^counselors were helpful. On an overall rating of coimselor helpfulness, . 
60% .^o^f the "1972-73 Jordan seventh .grade teachers said the counselors were 
very^ helpful 5 29% said somewhat helpful,, and 11% said not very help-ful. 
^These results are similar to 1971-72 results and substantially greater than 
in 19^0-71, the year prior to the Title III -project In 1970-71, 12% of the 
teacheW rated the counselors as v^ry helpful /61% as somewhat helpful ^ and 
27% es not very helpful. ' 

^ ^ Recomm^dation two ; the counselors should continue their efforts to in- 
crease their working contacts with teachers, particularly in the areas of 
instructional methods, cla^s^room management, and curriculum development. * 

Were th^ counselors viewed as effective staff members by the students ? 
The counselors had more contact with students in 1971-72 and 1972-73 than in . 
the year prior -to the project (1970-71). The counselors also wre rated as 
Very helpful br somewhat helpful by ^hree-fourths of the students in each pf 
the (hre^e years. On a set of items designed to measure student perceptions 
of the counseling relationship and tl\e counselor as a paraxon, the majority of 
the students expressed positive attittides. However, student attitud^es on 
these items v>ere less favorable at the end of each of the first two yes^s of 
the project than in the year prior to the project. Compared with the 1970-71 
students, the first-year (1971-72) students viewed the counselor^ as less 



understanding, less interested in them, less approaclmble, and more manipula\ 
,tive. It: was speculated that the less favorable attitude s reflected the coun- 
selors' behavior associated with their responsibility for handling student 
behavior situations.' . 

Seventh graders in the ^cond year of the project (1972-^73) viewed their 
counselors somewhat more- favorably than, did the 1971-72 students, but not as 
favorably as did students in the year prior to tlie project (1970-71). V Cor^ 
respondingly , fewer students in 1972-73 than in 1971-72, indicated that they 
talked with their counselor about breaking schgol rules » Also, of those 
students who did talk^ with their counselor about school rules, f^7er students 
in 1972-73 than in 1971-72 indicated that the talks were disciplinary in 
nature. Some* teachers in 1972-73 expressed concern that the disciplinary ^ 
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policies wer^ too lenient: 

RecoBimendation three ; the counselor's role in the handling of student 
behavior problems should be discussed thoroughly. Should an assistant^principal 
be responsible for certain types of disciplinary action? Are the, counselors 
spendi.ng too much time on daily, and possibly minor individuals student problems 
that prevent them from finding time to meet with other staff members to develop 
and implement positive classroom and individual student management techniques? 

Did students have positive attitudes toward school and their teacher^ ? 
- The Student Opinion Questionnaire results will not be available until the fall 
of 1973. ' ' ' ' . 

? % ' - . ^ 

Did parent and student involvement in the school program increase ? Although 

communications between the seventh grade staff and parents (^fecuJrred through six 

newsletters p PTA meetings, a survey abou^ the grading system, arid many' individual 

-telephone contacts, the amount of parent involvement and input into the seventh 

grade program was not substantially greater in 1972-73 than in previous years. 

The parent registration for entering seventh graders that is being planned for 

the* fall of 1973. appears to be a step toward more organi2ed parent involvement. 

There is no evidence that student involvement and* input increased sub- 
stantially over previous years. However, the counselors did visit the social 
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studies classes twice to talk with the students about school policies and the 
students' concerns.' , ^ 

Recommendation four : efforts should be made to increase the involvement 
of parents and students in program development. i 
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' Marshall-University Con^onent V 

*" Objectives * 

The following objectives w^re listed iii the project proposal for >fcirshall- 
University Junior High School. 

J ■ ■ 

^ 1. During the seond project year the coimselor will be accepted as an 

effective team member as measured by pre-' and po8t<>adminlstiration of 
the Student Evaluation of Counselor Helpfulness and the Teacher 
Evaluation of Counselor Helpfulness. , 

2. By the end of the second project year there will be increased 
student and parent ioi'terest: in program development and^ evaluation 
as measured by increased participation in workshops,^ meeitlngs and 
opinlonnaire responses. - , . 

3. At the end of the second project year the students involved in the 
program will respond* positively to the counselors,- teachers and ^ 
school as measured by an attitude questionnaire and, by observed 
stronger working relationships among students and faculty involved. 

Project Activities ^ ^ 

Two counselors and twelve teachers were directlj involved in' the project 
at* Marshall-University Junior High School. One teacher-coui&s^lor team was 
set up to work with 100 of the 16D seventh graders and two teadl^er-cotmselor 
teams were set up to work with the 160 eighth graders. Each team consisted 
of a counselor and four teachers, one each from English, mathematics, science ^ 
and social studies. Th^ seventh grade counselor also was assigned to work 
with the 60 seventh graders who were not on £he team, while both the seventh 
and eighth grade counselors worked with, their respective. grade level' teachers 
who were not members of one of the three teams. 

Th^ schedule for the team students and team teachers permitted flexibility 
in scheduling individual students and cllass periods*. The students in each of 
'a the three teams 'were divided into four groups. Each team student was scheduled 
into English]) math, science, and social studies in four consecutive 45-minut^ 
periods during the same three hours with the same teachers and with the same . 
group of students in each class. In the sanq>le schedule on the following page, 
the four groups of students are designated A, B, C, D.. 
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Periods 



English ^ ^ 

Math 

Science 

Social Studies 



1 




2 


3 


4 


A 




D 


C 


B 


B 




^ A > " 


D 


C 


C 


a 


B 


A 


D 


D 




. c . „ 


B 


A 



The two most obvious advantages of this schecfule were that -the team teachers 
the same students, and the classes could easily be reorganized within time 
periods or across time periods to meet instructional needs, such as interdisci« 
plinary activities and field trips.. . ' 

Team meetings . Team meetings were the core of the Reorganized Junior High 
Program at Marshall-Univetpity ^ The four teachers on each team had a cbmmon 
preparation time every day before, they met with their four team classes. The 
seventh grade teams usually met three, and. sometimes four, days a week. The two 
eighth grade teams met separately four days each week and jointly about once a 
week. 

• . Mucho the* team meeting time was spent discussing individual team students 
and methods 6f working with them. Other common uses of the team meeting time 
were sharing instructional methods, cooriiinating teaching strategies, and dis- 
cussing classroom management techniques. Parepts of students^^d othjar school 
personnel such as the reading teacher, social worker, special education personnel, 
and administrators were included frequently. Student behavior problems within 
the classroom w^re handled by the team. An assistant principal handled the 
student disturbances that occurred otttside the classroom.^ * 

Workshops . The following workshops were supported by^ funds ^rom Southeast 
Alternatives, a federally- funded experimental schools project that encompassed 
all of southeast Minneapolis: planning with new seventh grade staff members, 
curriculum planning during the summer of 1972, group process training, writing 
a seventh grade unit on consumerism, and planning the junior high program for 
1973-76. < . . ' ' 

Curriculum and instructional methoda . the schedule for team teachers and 
Students facilitated experimentation with curriculum and instruction. The 
seventh grade team teachers taught a three-week interdisciplinary unit on 
consumerism. They also scheduled several one-day activity periods where students 
selected their own academical ly-^Velated interest activity. Twice during the 
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year th4 Eighth grade^team scheduled two-week mlnl-xmlts that allowed students 
to choose a unit in each of-the^four team subject areas. During one quarter, 
four of the teachers offered ^one of their classes as a special section for 
students who could benefit from special attention. Both social studies teachers 
t;aught specially-developed units on values clarification and. decilsion making. ^ 
The flexibility of the team schedule made it possible to change classes for 
individual students readily. Several field .trips were taken and attenqats. 
were made to telate the trip to all subject areas. 

Planning . The team members spent substantial amounts of tinte on planning 
activities in addition to the workshops. Some of the activities were planning 
for the next three years of experimental school funds, planning for 1973 summer 
projects, planning the human relations day activities, and informally reviewing 
the Title III project 'q. goats . The student evaluation forms developed in the 
first year of the Title III project were revised and used by both seventh and 
eighth grade team teachers . ^ . 



Teacher Evaluation of Counselors ^ ' 

At the end of the second year of the project (1972-73), the twelve team 
teachers, plus a^special educatipn teacher ^Aio worked closely with the teamsp 
conq>le|ted a questionnaire on the effectiveness of the team counselor. The same 
quest ionnaire^was completed at the end of the first year of the project (1971-72) 
by both the team and non-tfeam teachers. It was also completed retrospectively 
by all seventh and eighth grade teachers in September 1971 for the year prior 
to the Title III project (1970°71). The responses for 1970-71 are not included 
in this report. The first-year evaiyation report showed 1970-71 results to be- 
very similar to the 197,1-72 response of the non-team teachers. 

0 

The frequency of. teacher-counselor contacts reported by the 1972-73 team 
teachers was greater than that reported by the 1971-72 non-team teachers in 
all of the eight areas listed on tl^e questionnaire (Table 17 on page 30). 
Seventy-five percent or more of the 1972-73 teafa teachers reported five or more 
contacts with the counselor in the follotiring are^s: provided information about 
individual students, provided a referral resotj^ce, offered suggestions to help 
me cope with students, observed the classroom, and participated in conferences 
about students. 
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Tfie team teachers reported fewer counselor contacts In the other three » ||| 
less traditional, asfeas: actively participated In classroom activities, helped 
plan act les to develop the classroom atmosphere, and helped plan curriculum. 
The ' frequency of teacher-counselorOcontacts during the^ second year of the project 
(1972-73) was similar to the frequency of contacts during the first year 
(1971-72),, except for somewhat fewer reported contacts In curriculum planning 
and substantially fewer reported contacts In developing the classroom atmosphere. 

Teachers who said they worked with the coxinselor at least onc^ in a area 
were asked to Indicate vAiether the counselor was helpful^ (Table IS on page 32). 
The counselors were rated as more helpful by the 1972-73 ^^team teachers than by 

1971- 72 non-team Jteachers In the four more traditional jpupll personnel service 
areas: providing In format Ion <^about students, providing a referral resouapce, 
offering suggestions to cope with, problem students, and participating In case 
conferences. On the other four less-tradltlonal areas the 1972-73 team coun- 
selors were rated as helpful, but less helpful than on the traditional four 
areas^ and no more helpful than Indicated by the 197^-72 non-team teachers . ^e 

1972- 73 team teachers rated the counselors somewh^j[f^more helpful ttj^ did theV 
1971-72 team teachersj^on curriculum planning and offering suggestions to cope' 
with students. y ' . ^ ^ , 

The teachers also were ask^d to indicate whether they thought teachers 
and counselors should work together in each of the eight areas ^^able 19 on" 
page 33). All three groups of teachers responded ^Imost unaniiitt>usly to the 
appropriateness of the counselor's role in the more traditional area^^l, 2, 3, 
and 6. About three-fourths of the 1972-73 team teachers, compared with about 
half of the 1971-72 non-team teachers, felt counselors should actively partic- 
ipate in the ^classroom, help develop the classroom atmosphere, and help plan 

curriculum. . 

' «> . 

On an overall rating of counselor helpfulness, the counselors were rated 
as* more helpful by t^am teachers than by non-team teachers, and somewhat more 
*helpful by 1972-73 team teachers than by 1971-72 team teachers pTable '20 on 
page 34). Ninety-two percent of the 197,2-73 team teachers said the counselors 
were very helpful. 
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Table 20 



Marshall-Uxiiversity Seventh md Elghtfr^lSrdde Teacher 
Ratings of Overall Counselor Helpfulness 





Teaia 
1972-73 

N-13 
Fe rcGnt 


Teara 
1971-72 
N-8 

Pp Pra t* 


NoaTeam • 
1971-72 
N-36, 


Very helpful 




75% 


567o 


SoHnewhat helpful 




25 


28 


Not very helpful 


0 


0 


1 17 


Of no help *] 


(T 


0 


' 0 




All or^^mqst of the 1972-73 team teachers felt that being organised as a 
^ 4 - ■ 

team had a positive effect in several areas: awareness of individual students, 

methods for dea|.ing with individual students, working relationships among 

staff members, ,&taf f-^tudent relationships, parent contacts, and staff planning 

(Table 21 on page 35). Eighty percent of tl;^ team teachers sMid that the team 

' organization hadl a positive effect on studerit attitudes toward school, 60% 
said the team positively effected an awareness of classroom management tech- 
niques, and 45% said the team had a positive effect on relationships with the 

Administration. 

Twelve of the thirteen 1972-73 team teachers said they made changes durj^ng 
the year in instructional materials, subject laatter organisation p or instruc- " 
tional methods as a result of the team organisation. All twelve wIjto indicated 
that changes^were m^ade reported that the team counselor had an effect on the 
change. -They described the changes as follows:^ - 

Working on a three-week unit together in all four academic areas. 

' . Consumer unit'. ^ . " 

We attempted to coordinate a team unit on the consumer and consumer 
problems. 

Some writing and working sessions together. 

y 

.4 The team counselor brought to the forum several individual students 

who came to him'^and indicated insecurity, inability, negative attitudes,, 
etc: about math-. I made, with the help o¥ the, team counselor , individual 
decisions which I fgel btbught about a more positive effect for th^se 

- ... ' >^ - ' 43, • 



Table 21 

1972-73 Mafshall-lfeii'^ersity Team Teachers Eatimgo ao to Whether 
Teara Orgaalsatioia 'Had a Fooifci'^e E-ffecfc on Several Areas 











No 


Yes ■ 


No"* 




Aiiower 




% 


N 


% 


N 


12 


92% 


1 


8% 


• 0 


13 


100 


0 


0 


0, 


1^_ 


100 


0 


0 


0 


13 


IQP 


0 


0 


0 


>3 


100 


0 


0 


0 


5 


45 




55 


2 > 


8 


62 


5 


38' 


0 


12 


92 


1. 


8 


0 


12 


.92 ■ 


1 


8 


0 


8 


80 


2 


20 


3 



AwareBQ88 of Individtisal studento *and th^lx 
^Methods for dealing with individual student 

Suppor^froESi and aaoiig , otaf f Eiembers 

Working ralationsbiiSe am<pag staff. s^Eabers 

Staff -stud qiat relationships 
• Relationships With adESinistration 

Awareness of classrooiB isanageoient technique 

Contacts wijth parents 

Staff planning 

Student attitudes toward school 



atudenta auch ©ore quickly than if I alone had dealt with the styidents. 
The team counselor helped me get the specific^^^^p^blem very quickly. 

^ . Interdisciplinary unit on consufe^rism. . 

. Mini-units p independent study projects, ' special services (referrals). 

Changes in methods ^ laaterials used with groups ai^d individual kids. 

. Mini»units offered to 8th graders-of fered new subject naatter unit to* 
.students.^ ' , ' ^ 

Flexible length of class periods°-f ield trips-especial section to meet 
certain needs of student«»aaini-unit8 . 

. We used some units which were developed jointly by the counselor and 
one of the teachers which came partially as a result of tea© SHiisatings 
last stwGier. 

itrengths . The team teaeht^ss listed the ffdlowing-.'afl main strengths ©f th&^team 

• organisation. . / - * 

Teacher's awareness of indivj:dual students and igrcreased methods for 
dealing ^ith individual stuaents. 

. TeachersvWd couaselors working together and dealing with kids. 
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. Helps teachers to understand and work with individuaKstudents Kelus 
teachers plan class activities, and provides forum forVchange of 
ideas- (reduces isolation). \ ^ 

. • ^ - A 

Learning to know each other better. Feeling free' to maker constructive ' 
cotuffisnts to insprove relations helps to" coordinate efforts in behalf of 
students. • 

til tlT.l^T^ ^ questionnaire (see Table 21). In addition, I might 
members ^ ^^^'^ structure gives additional individual' secruity to its 

Jtuden? needs ""^^ °^ professionals with various expertise on specific 

Just getting together knowing what is being taught in other classes, 
and discussing individual student problems. 

Facilitates communication between, staff who meet the same students 
every day. 

Support for eacri,^ther, communication between members, problem facing 
and solving, in6rd^sed awareness of total junior high ^program greater 
.understjiding of individual student ' s progress" in schJol . ' . . . 

I see the. ability to share experiences (curriculum content, etc.) as 
valid and.helpful-thts is definitely a str^gth of the. team structure 
The exchange of valuable information, insight, etc. as related to 
specific student performance is most valuable and perhaps ranks as mv 
^''^^^ strengt4i of the team approach. The additional rapporl 
which develops between teachers is a positive strength.- 

Chance to exchange information, ideas, feelings. 

Awareness of individual stiident problems, improved working relationships 
among the staff, contacts with parents, staff planning, student attitudes 

COWaiTU SCllCCl • r;J 



Suggestions for improvement . The team teachers gave the following suggestions 
for improving the team organization. ^ 

. Better coordination between supplementary prog"r^8 and -the team. 
. Better communi-cation between assistant principal and team." 

4 ■ ■ * 

.. Someone, and I would suggest the counselor, must assume somewhat of a 
leadership role in the teab. This would make for easier communications 
and would certainly facilitate the decision-making process. 

. Too much Mickey-kouse "housecleaning" duties. Better cooperation with - 
administration--admini&trator attends one team meeting 'per week. ' ' 

More in-aervice and summer opportunity to grow in our skills as team 
members. • 
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Fewer dally meetings wjjLth a meet on a need basis wlt^ option for 5 days 
a week. ^ 

More poai^tive action to c^rect such thTings as absences and tardiness 

All academic subjects should not be together In one block of time; 
^academic classes should alternate with activity classes (gym, home 




About 83% of the 1972-73 team students at Marshall-University completed 
a questionnaire in flay, 1973 that measured the kinds of contact thejy had with 
their counselor and the student ° perceptions of the coxmselor as, a^ person.. 
The same ques^tionnaire had been given to the 1971-72 team and non-team students/ 
in May 1972 and to the 1970-71 seventh graders in May J.971. Data for the 
1970-71 eigl^th graders w/as no collected. ^ * 

Student contact with, counselors . The 1972-73 team student^ reported about the 
saine number of talks with their counselor in his office as. reported by the 
students in the two previous years (Table 22 on page 38). However,* a greater 
percentage of 1972-73 team students — comparedjwith 1971-72 team, 1971-72 

non»team, and 1970«71 seventh grade students said they went to their 

counselor's office on their own, saw their courtselor in the school hallways, 
aiid were in^classrooms visited by their counselor. , 

Student perceptions of the counselor as a person . Nineteei^ items on the stiicient 
questionnaire meas^ried the S^tudents* perceptions of the counseling relationship 
and the' counselor as person (Table 23 on pages 39 and 40) The items were 
placed in six categories based on judgement of similar content: understanding^, 
interest-concern, liking, control -manipulation, coijgruence, and approach. 

Student attitudes toward their counselor were favorable. Save,nty-J^ive 
^ percent or more o"f ttie team students felt their counselor tried to luiderstand 
them, was interested in them, liked them, was approachable^ and was not 
^manipulative. There were few differences between the attitudes of 1972-73 
.peam students, 1971-7,2 students, and 1970-71 seventh graders. 

Overall student rating of counselor .helpfulness . Fifty-^wo percent of the 
' 1972-73 team students rated their counselor as very helpful; 36% rated their 
counselor as sortewhat lielp^ul, i% dtid their counselor was of no help,- and 



Table 22 



AiEount of Contact Marsha 11 -University Seventh and 'Eighth Grade Students 
Had With Their Counselor in 1970-71, 1971-72, and 1972-73 

V - ■ * •A * o 



Question 


• 

Response 


1970-7.1 
Grade 7 
N=I38 


1971-72 
Team 

Nal49 


1971-72 
Non-Team 
N=123 


1972-73 
Team 
N=216 


How often have yoU ■ 
talked ^i^ith your^ 
counselor in hia 
office this year? 


Never ' ^ 
One time 
2-5 times 


8% 
49 


17% 
39 


14% 

1 £ « 

52 


11% « 

19 

49 


— > 


More than 5 times 


18 


• 19 


19 


"21 


jyjucx you evsr go uo 
the cotmselor's office 
on your .own . . . that is , ' 
when VJl)ii were no't setifc 
or asked to come'^o- 
his office? 


xes . ^ 

No ' 
< 


- 

59 
41 


64 - 
36 


>.59 
^41 


70 ' 
30 


How often have you 
seen your counselor 
,in the school hall- 
ways thJL^year? 


Almost every day 
About once a week , 
About once a^month 


58 
31 

'5 


63 
27 
1 


62 
31' 
4 


82 

16 . 

; 1 




Once or twice a year 


5 


(2 


3 


0 




Never 


1 


2^ 


0 


0 


How often has youi/ 
counselor visited/ 
your lass room this 
year? 


Almost every day 
About once a week 
About once a month 


36 
33 


1 . 
24 


2 
38 
^5 


14 

52 " 
• 24 




Once or twice a year 


21- 


* 19 


14 


10 . 




Never ' 




/ 3 


1 . 


0 



38 
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^Marshall-University Seventh and Eighth Grade Students' Perceptions 
of Their Counselor in 1970-71, 1971-72, and. 197^-73 





Response ^ 


1970-71 


19.71-72 


1 1971-72 


1972-73 




Grade 7 


Team 


Non-Team 


Team 


• \ 




N-138 


■ N«149 


• N-123 


Na216 


Understanding 












He tries to see 


SA 


37%' 


17% 


14% 


23% 


things the way I do 


<A 


56 


74 


. 72 


67 


and 'to under @kand 


D 


7 


8 


11 


8 


how f eei , ^ 


•SD 


0 


.1 


4 


3. 


He understands me 


SA 


■ 20 


9 


■ ' • 10 


9 




A 


64 


63 


64 


68 




^ D 


13 


25 


20 


18 


V & 


SD 


- 3 


' 3 


6 


6 












: _ 


^ , 

Interest-Concern 


■a 1 










He is interested in 


SA 


21 


11 


7 


19 


knowing how- I look 


•A 


63 


78 


67 


67 


at ^things 


D 


■ 11 


6 


19 


13 




SD ' 

■ 


' ■ 5 




7 


2 . 


He hurries me through* . ^ 


SA 


5 


0 


6 


. . 3 


when I talk with him 


A 


. 13 


19 


14 


13 




D 


56 


. 64 


62 


•62 




SD 


25 


16 


19 


23 


I often feel that he 


SA ' 


"10 


' 3 


8 


7 " 


has more important o 


k 


26 


25 


26 


26 


things to do when I 


D 


39 


59 


53 


53 - 


am talking to him 


SD' 

<A 


24 


12 


13 


14 


Liking 




— = 


• 




— 


He doesn't seem to \ 


SA 


2 


3 


4 ■ 


2 


like me very much 


A ' 


6 


• 6 


11 


8 




D 


52 


69 


61 


63 


q 


SD . 


38 


23 


24 


27 


;■■ ■ » ' > • 

I feel comfortable 


SA 


26 


11 - 


5 


11 


talking^ with the 


A ■ 


37 


51 


49 X 


52 


counselor about my- 


D 


26 


3i 


33 


, 29 


self 


SD 


10 


k 


'13 


8 


He is friendly toward 


SA 


32 


22 


21 


26 


me 


A 


, 56 


73 


69 ^ 


69 


• • 


D 


9 


4 


8 


4 




SD 


2 


1 


2 - 


1 


t like talking with 


' SA 


25 


14 


■ \^2 , 


21 


my counselor 


A 


58 


57 


: 54 


62 




D° 


. 14 


24 


26' 


13 1 


* 


SD 


3 




. 8 


4 



^SA«Strongly Agree, A«Agree, D«Di8a|tee, SD«Strongly Disagree 
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Table 23 (continued) 



Team 
N-216 



Control'^Maeiimlatloa 

He likes to tell 
le what to 



He tells his opiaioas 
mote them I want to 
know the® 



He always gives me 
a ehaacQ to explain 
my side of things ' 



He usually tells ma 
what I should do 
rather than letting 
me decide for nsyself 



e tries to get loe 
me to be- responsible 
for what 'I do ^ ' ^ 




It .is hard for sae to 
know ^hat he ia like 
as a person 



I feel that he is 
honest with me; 
says what he reall' 
thinks or feels 

Approach 

I aiB afraid to go to 
. the counselor 
when I am in 'trouble 
in,, school . 

I would go to the . 
counselor on my own 
if I 



^eing called to the 
counselor probably 
means I have done 
t Q Ing i<7rong ' 

ERIC 



11% said they did not know \(Table 24 on page 42). The overall rating by 1972-73 
\teaiQ students was fairly sim^l^ar to student ratings made at the end of the year ^ 
prior to the /roject (1970-71). 

Team student reactions to the projeet ^ A majority of the 1972-73 temn students 
(57%) felt that the team concept was better for si^tudents than not having teachers 
and counselors work as a team (Table 25 on page 42). Six percent of the students 
said a team was worse for the students, 16%^^ said it made no difference, and 
Zl7o said, they did not know. Fifty-seven percent: ^of the students also indicated 
that they would like to have their teachers work togethey as a team next year. 
After the first year pf the project, 68% of the students said th^y would like 
to have their teachers work together as a team npxt year. 

Student evaluation of the mini-units , ^he eighth grade team students i^acted 
positively to the two-week mini-iinits that were offered during the 1972-73 
school year. Ninety percent of the students said they liked the mini-units and 
90% said they preferred having choice of el-asses such as mini-xinits rather 
than being assigned to classes (Table -26 on page 43). 

Comparing mini-units ^^^h assigned classejs, 80% of the students said they 
liked rainf-units bettef, 6% said they liked assigned classes better, and 13% 
s^aid ^here was no difference. Thirty-seven percent of the students said they 
learned more in the 'mini-units , and 32% said they learned more in the assigned 
classes. A somewhat greater percentage of the 1972-73 students said their 
fellow students goofed 6,ff more in the mini-units (38%) than in the assigned 
classes (29%). . 

Student Attitudes Toward School and Teachers 

The Sevegith grade team students were given the Student Opinion Questionnaire 
in May 1973 as part of a city wide assessment of seventh graders* attitudes ^ 
toward various aspects of school. Results from this questionnaire will not be 
available until early fall 1973. n ' 

■ ' . »^ 

The eighth grade team students were given several items from the Student 

Opinion Questionnaire in May 1973. Table 27 on page 45 shows the percentage 

of eighth grade students who either strongly agreed or agreed with each state- 
\ ' 
ment for each of the last three years. The> attitudes of the 1972-73 eighth 

... 41 ' • ^ 
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* Table 24 



Overall Rating ©f Counselor Helpfulness by Marshall -University Seventh 
and Eighth Grade Students in 1970-71, 1971-72, and 1972-73 





1970-71 
Grade 7 
N-138 


^~ 1971-72 
Team 
N-149 


1971-72 
Non-Team 
N-123 


f~" 1972-73 
Team 
N-216 


Very helpful 




607. 


447.\ 


527. 


^ . . 52% 


Sometimes helpful 


o 


25 


36. 


27 


36 


Of no help 




1 


1 




1 


I don^t know 




'15 


19 

f 


20 


11 



Table 25 

Team Students ' Opinions of thd Team Organization 



Question 



Do you think the team of 
^teachers and a couiy^lor 
is better for students 
than not having teachers ' 
and counselors work as a 
team? ' 



■Would you like to have 
your teachers i»ork 
together as a team 
■next year? 



Response 



Yes, better for students 
No, worse for students 
Makes no difference 
I don't know 



Yes 
No 

Makes no difference 



1971-72 
Team 
N-149 



59% 

13 
15 
13 



68% 
12 

20 



1972-73 
Team 
N-216 



57% 
6 
16 
21 



57%. 
11 
32 - 
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Table 26 

Reactions of Eighth Grade Team Students to the Mini-Units 

r 



Que s t ion 


ResDonse 


1971-72 
N-72 


1972-73 
N»100 


Would you rather have a choice 
of classes such as the mini* 
units or be assigned to classes 
(as it was before mini-units)? 


Assigned to classes 
Choice of classes 
Makes no difference 


1 


27. 

90 

7 

T ^ 


Overall, how well did you like 
the mini-units? 


I liked them very rnpch 
• * 

I liked them 


33% 

, 57 


467. . 
44 




I neither liked nor dis- 
liked them 


3 


6 




I did not like them 


7 


3 


Compared with assigned classes 
. (before mini-units), how well 
( did you like the .mini-units? 


I liked the mini-units better 

I liked the assigned classes 
better 


787o 
11 


807o . 
6' 




No difference between assigned 
and mini-units 


11 


13 


-\} . - 
o Overall, how n^ch did-you 
^^iaam from the mini-units? ' 


I learned a lot 

I learned something 


277. 
70 


24% 
72 


J 


I did not learn anything 


3 




, Coii;)ared with the assigned 
classes, how much did you 
learn from the mini-units? 


I learned more in the 
as s igned c las se s 

I learned more in the mini- 
units 


19% 

50 , 


32% 
37 




No difference between 
assigned and mini-units 


31 


i 

30 


students, coiiq>are thefmini- 
units with the assigned classes. 








A. The students learned 
more in the 


Assigned Classes 
Mini-Units> 
No Difference 


217. 

49 

30 


40% 
26 


B. The stiidents enioyed 
class more in the 


Assigned Classes 

Mini-Units 

No Difference 


7% 
90 
3 


2% 
95 
2 


*C. The students goofed off 
more in the 


Assigned Classes 

Mini-Units 

No Difference 


. 177. 
30 
53 


29% 

38 

33- 




^ 43 
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grade team Students were less favorable than the attitudes of the 1971-72 eighth 
grade team students, but were fairly similar to the attitudes expressed by the - 

1970- 71 eighth graders and the 1971-72 non-team eighth graders. For exai^le, 
67% of the 1972-73 team students, 82% of the 1971-72 team students, 66% of the 

1971- 72 non-team students, and 71% of the 1^0-71 students indicated that they 
liked school. . ^ ^ 

1 

A more complete analysis of student attitudes will be made when the seventh 
grade and city-wide results becom^ available. • ^ 

Parent and Student Inyolven^nt 

Four seventh grade parent 'meetings were held in the fall of 1972 to actively 
involve^ parents in the educational program. Parents also participated in a 
human relations day program and in the eighth grade mini-unit registration. 
However, most parent involvement at both seventh and eighth grade came through* 
individual parent contacts with team staff members. Teachers and counselors 
contacted parents frequently. About one parent conference was held each week 
at school. The internal evaluation unit of the Southeast Alternatives project 
conducted several surveys of Marshall-University parents and ij^rovided the 
^ seventh and eighth grade staff with the data. 

'^ere is. little evidence that team students had substantially greater 
opportunities for involvement and input in the school program than in* previous 
years. The team students -were given opportunities to select mini-units and 
special activities, were asked ^ give feedback on a number of questionnaires, 
and met with the communit;^ to plan extra-curricular activities. Seventy-six 
percent of the eighth grade team students said teachers are willing to listen 
to suggestions from students,' and 30% said they are never involved in making 
decisions about their school or class (Table 27 on page ^5). The picture of 
^students' involvement in classroom and school decision making will be clea^rer 
when the seventh grade Student Opinion Questionnaire results become available . 

Marshall-University Summary and Recommendations 

The Reorganized Junior High Program at Marhall-University was centered 

around tx^o teacher-counselor teams that worked with the 160 eighth grade students 

and^one teacher-counselor team that worked with about 100 of the 160 seventh 

grade students. Each team consisted of a counselor and four teachers, one 
« » . ♦ 
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Table 27 , , g 

^Marshall-University Eighth cAde Students* ' . ^ 

Attitudes Toward Various Aspects of School 



Item N 


1970-71 
Grade 8 

N-132 


1971-72 
Grade 8 

Team 

N"77 


1971-72 
Grade 8 
Non-Team 
N-76 . ' 


1972-73 
Grade 8 

Team . 

N-130 


I like school 


71% 


- 82% 


66% 


fr7% 


I think school" is fun 


62 


7,0 


^ 64 


53 


I don t like schoolwork 


41 


43 


41 


; 40 












I like most of my teachers 


80 


85 


76 


81 


I think my teachers understand me * 


53 


75 


70 


55 


I find my teachers to be fun and ^ 
exciting * 


48 


64 


• '57 


52 


Most of my teachers seem to like me 


72 


95 


80 


: so 


My teachers really know how to teach 


55 . 


70 


69 


60 


* • 

My teachers are^willing to listen to 
suggesjtlons "from students 


a 


a 


a 


76 


I am neveriinvdl^K^ In making 
decisions about my school or class 


30 

o 


23 


33 


30 



^This question was not asked in years prior to 1972-»73. 
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each from English, mathematics, science, and social studies.' Dally team meetings 
during the tea^ teachers' common preparation time were- the core of the project. 
The team used' this meeting time to discuss individual nudents, to share tech- " 
nlques, to discuss instructional methods. an<i\ to plan future activities. 

All, or all but onfe. of the team teachers felt the team organization had a 
positive effect in several areas: awareness of individual students,, methods 
for dealing with students, working relationships among staff, staff-student 
relationships, parent contacts, and staff planning.' All but one of the teaipr 
teachers said they made changes during the year in .instructional materials, 
subject matter organization, or instructional methods as a result of the team 
organization. \ 

Recommendation onet continue the teacher-counselor tsam organization with 
a common meeting time during. the school day for the team members. 

Did the teachers view the counselor as an effective team member ? J!tie ■ 
evidence is >osltlve. Seventy-five percent' or more of the 1972-73 team teachers 
reported five or more contact^ with the counselor in the following areas: 
provided information about individual students, provided a referral resource, " 
o^ered suggestions . to cope with students, observed the classroom, and partic- 
ipated in conferences about students. The team teachers reported fewer contacts 
with the counselor in three less" traditional areas: actively participated -in 
classroom activities, helped. develop an appropriate classroom atmosphere, and 
helped plan curriculum. Fewer teacher-counselor contacts were reported in the 
latter two areasu in 1972,73 than in the first year of the project (1971-72), 
although about three- fourths of the 1972-73 team teachers felt counselors should 
help develop an appropriate classroom atmosphere' and should help plan curriculum. 
However, the twelve 1972-73 teachers who indicated that they made, changes in 
instructional materials, subject matter organization, or instructional methods . 
also reported that the team counselor had an effect on the change. 

On,an overall rating of counselor helpfulness. ^2% of the team teachers I 
rated the counselor as very helpful and one teacher rated the counselor as 
helpful. The counselors were rated as, more helpful by 1972-73 and 1971-72 
team teachers than by i971-72 non-team teachers, and somewhat more helpful by 
1972-73 team teachers thafi by 1971-72 team teachers.' 

Recommend ation two ; continue the counselor as a member of the team 
organ izatioi]^. ' » 
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RecoKimendatlon three ; although many cosffiaitments and requests for the staff's 
time exist at Marshall-University^ more counselor timfe should be spent helping 
the team teachers deyelop classroom methods, materials, and teaching behaviors 
that promote a positive learning environment, 

Dife the students view the counselor "as an effective staf f^Tnember ; Eighty-* 
eight percent of the 1972-73 team students rated 4:heir counselor as very helpful 
or helpful^ This overall rating was fairly similar to ratings made by students 
in the first :^ear of- the project (1971-72) and by students in the year prior . » 
to the project (1970-71). Seventy-five percent or more of the 1972-73 team 
students' felt their counselor tried to understand them, was interested in them, 
liked them, was approachable, and was .not manipulative, . " . 

Did parent and student participation in the program increase ? Mos1s4)arent 
involvement came through individual contacts by team members. Teachers and 
counselors contacted parents frequently, and about one parent conference was 
held a,t school each week. Four seventh grade parent meetings were held in the 
^all of 1972 to acf^vely involve parents in the school program. I- 

There is little evidence^ that team students had substantially greater 
opportunities for involvement and input in the school program than in previous 
years. The team students were given opportunities to select mini-unit's and 
special activities, and were asked to give feedback on several questionnaires. ' 
Seventy-six percent of the eighth grade team' stj^nts said teachers are willing 
to listen to suggestions from students,- and 30% said they are never involved ^ 
in making decisions about their school or class. ' - 

Recommendation four t continued efforts sliould be^made to involve the 
parents and students in program development. ^ \ 

Did the students have a positive attitude toward school and their teachers ? 
Fifty-seven percent o*f the 1972-73 team students felt the team concept was 
better for students, 6% of the students said it was* worse, 16%, said it made no 
difference, and 21% said they did not know. Although the school-related attitudes 
of^the 1972-73 eighth grade team students were more positive than negative, 
an*d V7ere more Tiivorable than previous city -wide results, they were less favorable 
than the attitudes of the 1971-72 eighth gr^a^e team^tudents and were fairly 
similar to the attitudes expressed by the 1971-72 non-team eighth graders and 
the 1970-71 eighth graders. For -example, 67% of the 1972-73 te*am students, 82% 
of the 1971-72 team students, 66% of the 1971-72 non-team students, and 71% of 
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the 1^70-71 students indicated that they liked school. A more complete analysis 
of student attitudes will be made when seventh grade and city-wide results on 
the Student Op in ion Questionnaire become available. ' . *^ 

Recommendation five : continued effprts should be made to develop and use 
student feedback systems to identify sources of positive and negative student 
attitudes. ^ ^ . ' * ' ' 
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